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Harriet  Southall 

97  years  old 


James  Ellingham 

Bom  1838  -  Died  1878 


Served  in  Civil  War 


William  Ellingham 

Bom  1797  -  Died  Aug.  5,  1864 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ELLINGHAM  NAME,  IN  THE  OLD 
SAXON  CHIEF  AELLE  IN  EARLY  ENGLAND 


The  story  of  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain  has  always  had  a  fas¬ 
cination  for  me,  and  I  have  read  it  many  times.  The  ending  “ham,” 
of  my  mother’s  name,  I  knew  was  of  Saxon  origin,  meaning  home, 
and  must  tie  us  in  some  way  to  the  Saxon  times.  When  I  learned 
that  the  name  Ellingham  was  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  chief  Aelle, 
I  thdhght  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you  to  know  about,  as 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  much  of  it  in  our  histories. 

From  several  English  books  I  have  pieced  together  all  that  I 
could  find  about  him  and  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England.  In  one  of 
them  (The  Norfolk  Broads)  is  mentioned  the  name  of  a  village  in 
Norfolk  County  named  Ellingham,  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  it 
in  print.  I  wrote  to  the  Clerk  there  and  received  this  explanation, 
that  the  prefix  Ell  was  derived  from  Aelle,  the  middle  ing  means  son; 
and  the  last  home,  so  it  is  the  home  of  the  sons  of  Elle.  There  are 
several  villages  there  with  the  name  and  any  number  of  names  with 
Ell  or  ham  which  would  indicate  that  the  Sons  of  Aelle  were  num¬ 
erous. 

I  have  no  thought  that  we  are  in  any  way  descended  from  them 
so  do  not  make  that  mistake,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  about  our 
connection  with  the  name  that  I  would  like  to  know,  and  if  I  were 
younger  no  doubt  would  be  hunting  them  out. 

Our  Forebears  Were  Part  of  Struggle 

The  taking  of  proper  names  did  not  come  until  many  centuries 
after  this  time,  but  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  how  we  came  to 
have  it  and  when  did  our  fathers  live  in  that  northern  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  That  the  Pease  side  of  our  family  were  in  York  and  Essex  and 
had  connections  with  the  later  Saxon  kings  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century  we  know;  now  with  the  Ellinghams  there,  it  would  give 
us  a  clear  connection  with  early  Saxon  England.  It  is  a  thrilling 
thought  to  have,  when  one  can  say  that  in  this  crisis  or  that  great  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Man’s  great  struggle  up  from  darkness  our  own  forebears 
were  a  part  of  it,  whether  great  or  small. 

In  looking  for  some  early  records  of  New  England  I  found  the 
name  of  William  Ellingham  in  “Savage’s  Colonial  Names,”  at  Kittery, 
Maine,  in  1652,  from  Bristol,  England.  With  him  in  the  same  ship 
was  Richard  Hood  and  family  of  Lynn  Regis,  County  Norfolk,  and 
also  Francis  Hood,  the  son  of  Humphry  Hood,  an  Alderman  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  They  were  together  at  Kittery,  when  William  Ellingham  took 
the  Oath  of  Fidelity  on  Nov.  11,  1662.  He  was  elected  Constable  in 
1655.  In  Boge’s  History  of  Phillips  War,  1676,  page  149,  in  the  list 
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of  grantees  of  land  for  the  soldiers  from  Barnestable,  Maine,  is  the 
name  of  Richard  Ellingham,  for  land  in  the  Narragansett  Township, 
no.  7,  which  is  now  Gorham,  Maine.  Here  is  the  name  Richard  again, 
and  might  indicate  some  relation  to  the  Hood  Family.  Whether  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Richard  Ellingham  are  father  and  son,  or  if  they  are  of  our 
line  remains  for  some  of  the  younger  members  to  find  out.  The  name 
William  is  carried  down  in  the  clan,  as  our  Grandfather’s  was  that, 
and  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  a  Mrs.  Laura  Ellingham 
-in  Sarnia,  Canada,  whose  husband  was  named  William  as  was  his 
grandfather’s.  Their  home  was  in  Liuton,  Bedfordshire,  England. 
Mrs.  Laura  Ellingham  also  mentioned  the  name  Allingham  that  is 
often  spoken  of  in  England;  as  it  is  similar  to  ours  it  may  be  from 
the  same  root  of  Aelle. 

Came  to  America  from  Coventry 

Our  Grandfather,  William  Ellingham,  came  to  this  country  from 
Coventry,  England  with  his  wife  Mary  Hanks  Ellingham  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  by  his  first  wife  (Caroline)  in  1832.  His  children  were  Charles, 
aged  ten,  and  Caroline,  eight.  They  came  in  a  sailing  ship  that  took 
fifty  days  for  the  trip,  my  Mother  said,  but  what  port  they  left  we  do 
not  know.  Bristol  may  have  been  it  as  that  would  be  the  nearest 
port  from  Coventry,  and  many  sailing  ships  came  from  there.  They 
arrived  at  a  place  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio  called  Bristol  also,  and 
whether  that  had  any  connection  with  their  port  of  departure  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  the  place  is  now  called  Marshalltown.  My 
Mother  Elizabeth  was  born  there  on  Jan.  7,  1833,  and  her  sister  Ann 
came  two  years  later. 

Grandfather  was  a  shoemaker  and  had  been  an  innkeeper  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  his  first  wife,  as  she  had  inherited  it.  He  must  have 
worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  Bristol,  Ohio.  He  had  been  an  outspoken 
Republican  and  agitator  for  reform  during  the  great  Reform  Move¬ 
ment  that  was  at  that  time  on  in  England.  Grandmother  said  that 
he  would  put  a  tricolor  cockade  in  his  hat  and  parade  about  on  the 
King’s  birthday,  which  was  a  great  offense  in  those  days  after  the 
struggle  that  England  had  with  Napoleon  and  Republican  France.  He 
had  aroused  the  authorities  so  much  that  at  one  time  he  had  to  hide 
to  avoid  arrest,  and  Grandmother  was  so  afraid  for  him  that  she 
urged  him  to  go  to  America.  He  was  a  blunt,  strong-willed  Briton 
who  said  what  he  thought,  and  ruled  his  family  with  great  strictnesl. 
He  was  interested  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  day,  and  read  all 
such  books  and  papers  that  he  could  get.  He  was  a  subscriber  for 
years  to  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  His  death 
in  1864  was  caused  by  his  walking  the  eight  miles  to  Bluffton  to  get 
his  papers,  when  there  was  not  a  horse  free  for  him  to  ride,  at  the 
height  of  the  Civil  War  when  his  son  James  was  with  Gen.  Sherman’s 
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Army  around  Atlanta.  He  was  a  very  patriotic  American,  and  Mother 
told  about  him  decorating  the  wagon  with  the  colors  and  driving  with 
the  family  to  Fort  Wayne,  to  some  big  celebration,  a  ride  of  twenty- 

five  miles. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  the  Erie 
Canal  route  and  by  ship  or  wagon  road  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland 
and  down  to  Wooster  was  used  a  great  deal  by  the  many  emigrants 
from  New  England.  What  a  pity  that  no  traditions  of  such  an  inter¬ 
esting  journey  were  kept  in  Uncle  Charles  Ellingham’s  family,  but 
they  are  all  gone  with  the  exception  of  a  few  great  grandchildren, 
and  they  have  no  knowledge  of  things  past. 

Certificate  of  Indenture 

Of  our  grandfather’s  family  we  have  very  little  information.  A 
cousin  named  Frisbie  came  to  see  them  at  one  time  and  went  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  so  my  mother  said.  We  have  the  certificate  of  Indenture  that 
was  in  Grandfather’s  wallet  that  is  now  with  Mrs.  Virgil  Brubacker 
in  Bluffton,  and  the  birth  records  of  Uncle  Charles  and  wife.  I  give 
the  Indenture  as  copied  from  the  original,  a  faded  old  parchment,  as 
it  should  be  preserved. 

This  Indenture  Witnesseth,  that  John  Ellingham  and 
son  of  Edward  Ellingham  of  Sorg  in  the  County  of  Warick, 
doth  put  himself  Apprentice  to  Joseph  Irisburg  of  Sorg, 
Cordwainer,  to  serve  from  the  month  of  April  1776,  unto 
the  fullend  and  term  of  seven  years  from  thence  next  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  be  fully  complete  and  ended,  during  which  term 
the  said  apprentice,  his  Master  shall  faithfully  will  serve, 
his  secrets  keep,  his  lawful!  commands  everywhere  gladly 
do.  He  shall  no  damage  do  to  his  said  Master,  nor  let  it  be 
done  of  others,  but  to  his  power  shall  let  or  forwith  give  his 
notice  to  his  said  Master  of  the  same.  The  goods  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter  he  shall  not  waste,  nor  the  same  without  license  of  him 
to  any  give  or  lend.  Hurt  to  his  said  Master  he  shall  not  do, 
cause,  procure  to  be  done.  He  shall  neither  buy  nor  sell 
without  his  Master’s  license.  Taverns,  Inns,  Alehouses  he 
shall  not  haunt.  At  cards,  dice,  tables,  or  any  other  unlaw¬ 
ful  games  he  shall  not  play.  (Matrimony  he  shall  not  con¬ 
tract)  nor  from  the  service  of  his  said  Master  day  or  night 
absent  himself,  but  in  all  things  as  an  honest  and  faithful 
apprentice  shall  behave  himself  towards  his  said  Master  and 
all  his,  during  said  term.  And  said  Master  shall  teach  the 
said  apprentice  in  the  art  of  Cordwainer  which  he  now 
useth,  shall  teach  and  instruct,  or  cause  to  be  instructed  in 
the  best  way  and  manner  that  he  can,  finding  unto  said  Ap- 
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prentice  sufficient  meat,  drink,  lodging  and  all  other  neces¬ 
sities  during  said  term.  And  for  the  true  performance  of 
all  and  every  said  Covenant  and  Agreement  either  of  said 
parties  bind  themselves  firmly  by  these  presents.  In  witness 
whereof  these  parties  abovesaid  to  these  indentures  inter¬ 
changeably  have  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  fourth  day  of 
April  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Soveriegn  Lord, 
King  George  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  King  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1776. 

Witnesses  Signed, — 

Robert  Harris  Joseph  Irisburg 

John  Smith,  John  Ellingham 

This  John  Ellingham  must  have  been  12  to  14  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship,  so  it  is  possible  that  he  was  the  father  of 
William  Ellingham  who  was  born  in  1796.  We  do  not  know,  but  the 
fact  that  our  grandfather  kept  this  document  in  his  papers  and  also 
that  he  was  a  shoemaker,  would  indicate  this.  If  this  should  prove 
to  be  true,  then  we  have  the  names  of  three  generations  in  England. 
Edward,  John  and  William.  He  lived  in  Bristol,  Ohio,  a  small  village, 
“half  way  between  Wooster  and  Massillon”  as  mother  used  to  say, 
for  nearly  five  years.  Their  next  neighbor  was  a  German  named 
Ault  who  was  a  weaver  of  coverlids.  He  had  made  application  for 
his  Citizenship,  and  the  time  was  near  for  him  to  receive  it,  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  Indiana  to  buy  government  land  in  the  newly  opened 
part  of  central  Indiana.  This  part  of  the  State  had  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Indians  after  the  Treaty  of  St.  Mary  in 
1825,  and  had  only  recently  been  organized  for  settlement. 

Final  Citizenship  Papers 

In  the  summer  of  1836  with  his  son  Charles,  then  a  lad  of  four¬ 
teen,  he  rode  horseback  to  Indiana  to  select  his  land  in  Wells  County. 
It  was  in  the  great  forest  of  hard  woods,  Walnut,  Beech  and  Hickory 
with  the  Sycamores  of  the  Wabash  Valley,  that  covered  that  part  of 
the  State.  They  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  cabin  with  a  chimney, 
and  they  met  some  of  the  Indians  and  made  friends  with  them.  In 
the  fall  he  took  Charles  to  Huntington  and  left  him  in  charge  of  a 
friend  to  go  to  school,  and  returned  to  Ohio.  He  probably  went  by 
Fort  Wayne,  as  the  Land  Office  was  there,  to  arrange  for  his  llnd. 
He  could  have  taken  the  road  down  the  Maumee  as  that  track  was 
well  known  by  that  time  and  then  through  Mansfield  to  Wooster. 
In  March  he  had  completed  the  time  for  receiving  his  Citizenship 
and  he  appeared  in  the  Wayne  County  Court  at  Wooster  to  be  sworn. 
We  have  this  certificate  that  was  also  in  his  wallet  and  I  give  it  copied 
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from  the  original  paper,  and  also  a  photostat  made  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  his  descendants. 


Final  Certificate  of  Naturalization. 

State  of  Ohio,  Wayne  County:  At  a  term  of  Court  held 
in  the  Town  of  Wooster  within  said  County,  before  the 
Honorable  Ezra  Dean,  President  Judge,  and  James  Robison, 
Hugh  Culbertson  and  Stephen  F.  Day  Esqs.  Associate 
Judges,  on  Monday  the  seventh  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1837, 
William  Ellingham  appeared  in  open  Court  and  presented 
fcis  application  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Stating  he  was  41  years  of  age,  a  native  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1832,  and  has  resided  up  to  this  time  and  for  the  most 
part  of  five  years  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  And  the  appli¬ 
cant  presented  to  the  Court  a  Certificate  that  in  October 
1834  he  filed  a  Declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  Citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Whereas  the  Court  being  satisfied  by  the  oaths  of 
Andrew  Ault  and  John  Bowman  that  the  applicant  is  of 
good  Moral  Character,  and  well  disposed  towards  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  caused  an 
oath  to  be  administered  to  him  in  open  Court,  by  which  he 
did  declare  that  he  did  renounce  and  forever  abjure  all  al¬ 
legiance  to  William  the  Fourth,  King  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
Signed,  Seventh  day  of  March  A.  D.  1837. 

J-.s.  Doane,  Clerk,  (Recorded  in  Journal) 

From  what  Mother  said  of  his  intense  Americanism,  he  must 
have  had  a  great  pride  in  thus  becoming  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  act  he  made  his  two  children  citizens,  and  he  pos¬ 
sibly  thought  that  he  had  spared  his  son  from  the  slavery  that  the 
English  apprentice  way  of  learning  a  trade  caused. 

Start  Long  Trek  to  Indiana 

In  August  of  1837,  they  started  on  the  long  trek  to  Indiana,  in 
a  covered  wagon  with  two  ox  teams,  bringing  their  household  goods 
and  many  things  they  had  brought  from  the  old  Country.  He  must 
have  also  had  what  tools  he  would  need  to  begin  his  farming,  as  there 
was  no  market  near  to  get  them,  and  there  must  have  been  many 
things  to  do  that  fall  to  make  the  place  habitable.  He  must  have 
had  his  saddle  horse  also  as  mother  told  of  his  going  about  with  it, 
and  she  did  not  know  of  his  buying  one,  as  I  asked  her  one  time 
about  it.  They  were  three  weeks  on  the  way  camping  at  night,  when 
the  animals  were  allowed  to  graze  on  the  roadside.  They  went 
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“Down  Into  Dark  County”  as  she  always  said,  and  then  over  a 
“corduroy  road  and  a  ‘long  Blazed  trail’  into  Wells  County”  to  a 
place  in  the  woods  about  eight  miles  west  of  where  is  now  Bluffton. 

The  road  that  they  took  through  Ohio,  I  think,  must  have  been 
the  old  Indian  and  Military  one  through  Mansfield,  Delaware,  Ur- 
bana  and  Piqua  to  Greenville,  that  had  been  in  use  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Indian  warfare.  These  towns  had  been  established  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1805  and  1820  and  so  the  road  would  be  well  known. 
We  do  not  know  but  that  would  be  the  most  direct  route,  and  with 
the  frequent  towns  along  the  way  where  supplies  could  be  had,  and 
assistance  if  needed  for  so  long  a  journey  with  a  family  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  likely  one.  The  map  I  have  of  the  Ohio  Roads 
for  1835  shows  two  roads  from  Wooster,  one  farther  east  through 
Columbus  and  down  to  the  National  Road,  but  that  would  be  much 
farther  and  the  western  part  of  the  National  Road  was  not  finished 
until  some  years  later.  Mother  never  spoke  of  going  through  Col¬ 
umbus,  as  she  surely  would  have,  or  of  the  National  Road,  as  so 
many  of  the  emigrants  always  did.  My  own  impression  from  her 
talks  has  always  been  of  the  old  road  through  Piqua,  although  I  can¬ 
not  remember  her  speaking  of  the  towns.  From  Greenville  the  road 
to  the  north  is  the  old  military  one  to  Fort  Recovery  and  on  north 
to  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  which  was  no  doubt  the  “Corduroy  Road.” 
The  Museum  at  Fort  Recovery  reports  that  some  sections  of  Cordu¬ 
roy  have  been  uncovered  by  excavations  there. 

The  only  way  north  through  Indiana  at  that  time  was  the  Quaker 
Trace,  that  could  be  reached  from  Fort  Recovery  by  a  short  bit  of 
wiggly  road,  that  had  been  used  for  some  years,  and  must  have  been 
the  “Long  Blazed  Trail.”  The  counties  north  of  Randolph  County 
in  Indiana,  were  not  yet  organized,  and  no  roads  had  been  opened 
through  them.  Some  Indian  trails  there  were  but  nothing  that  a 
wagon  and  ox  teams  could  travel  or  that  would  lead  to  his  destina-* 
tion.  Where  the  Quaker  Trace  crossed  the  Wabash  near  New  Cory- 
don  was  the  cabin  of  Peter  Studebaker  the  first  settler,  and  another 
one  further  down  the  Wabash  on  the  old  Indian  Trail  which  led  to 
Huntington. 

In  Wells  County  a  Dr.  Knox  had  come  in  1822  and  built  a  cabin 
on  the  bank  of  the  Wabash  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  present  town 
of  Murray  where  he  remained  a  short  time  until  the  Indian  Black- 
hawke  War  broke  out  then  he  returned  to  the  settlements.  Aljfut 
1832  he  returned  to  his  claim  with  his  son-in-law,  —  Miller.  Dr.  Knox 
was  the  first  settler  in  Wells  County,  and  this  spot  is  marked  by  a 
huge  boulder  with  a  Bronze  Plate.  It  is  on  the  wiggly  road  that  must 
have  been  the  original  trail  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Wabash. 
An  old  covered  bridge  is  still  near  there  and  a  ford  may  have  been 
at  that  point.  There  is  another  spot  east  of  the  Town  of  Bluffton 
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where  there  was  a  ford,  and  now  is  a  bridge,  that  carried  the  trail  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  on  higher  ground.  It  seems  that  the  trail 
east  of  this  must  have  been  on  the  north  bank.  Abraham  Stude- 
baker  had  taken  up  land  near  this  place  that  included  the  early  site 
of  Bluffton.  It  was  a  granddaughter  of  his,  Mrs.  Huffman,  who  told 
me  of  this  ford  and  that  she  remembered  seeing  it  used.  The  park¬ 
way  along  the  south  bank  in  Bluffton  is  a  beautiful  stretch  from 
Main  street  to  this  bridge,  and  it  fairly  cries  out  that  it  must  have 
been  the  old  Indian  path.  There  is  another  road  in  Bluffton  called 
“Stringtown”  that  might  be  part  of  that  old  Indian  path  along  the 
banl#of  the  Wabash,  that  could  have  continued  around  to  that  cov¬ 
ered  bridge  on  the  “Wiggly  Road”  as  I  call  it.  This  part  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  surveyed  township  roads. 

How  Bluffton  Townsite  Was  Selected 

It  must  have  been  along  this  path  that  the  Miller  boy  rode  that 
cold  night  in  March  1838,  in  ten  inches  of  snow,  up  the  Wabash  to 
Peter  Studebaker’s  cabin  and  on  to  the  St.  Mary’s,  to  bring  the  absent 
Commissioner  to  the  meeting  at  his  house  to  locate  the  Townsite  of 
Bluffton.  Four  members  of  the  committee  had  met  and  divided 
even  between  the  site  of  Murray  and  Bluffton,  so  the  fifth  one  was 
needed  to  make  a  decision,  which  he  did  for  Bluffton  as  that  was 
higher  ground,  as  the  Murray  spot  would  overflow.  This  story  was 
told  at  an  old  settlers  meeting  in  1872,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  who 
was  the  next  neighbor  to  William  Ellingham  and  a  lifelong  friend  of 
the  family.  I  found  it  in  the  History  of  Wells  and  Adams  County. 
This  must  have  been  the  path  that  our  Grandfather  followed  the  year 
before  into  Wells  County,  as  there  was  not  a  road  in  the  County. 
There  seems  to  be  no  records  at  Bluffton  about  the  way  the  first 
settlers  came,  some  of  course  came  by  Huntington  and  Fort  Wayne, 
but  how  they  could  find  their  way  in  that  forest  is  a  miracle. 

Grandfather’s  farm  was  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  “State 
Road”  as  mother  always  said,  now  124,  and  the  road  to  the  ford  at  the 
creek,  where  the  cemetery  is.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead  and  the  land  belongs  to  one  of  the  Gordon  family  who  were 
friends  of  William  Ellingham.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  the 
Solomon  Johnson’s,  two  miles  north  on  the  Rock  Creek,  and  a  fami¬ 
ly  named  Sourwien  six  miles  east.  The  Miller  family  on  the  Knox 
place  were  farther  away.  Thomas  Wallace  came  the  next  year  and 
bought  the  adjoining  farm,  then  Mr.  John  Gordan  and  the  Rev.  Hal- 
lett  Barber  at  the  creek. 

It  must  have  been  a  frightening  thing  for  Grandmother,  to  be  set 
down  in  the  wilderness  with  her  small  children,  so  far  from  every¬ 
one  and  with  the  Indians  all  about.  Until  Grandfather  could  dig  a 
well  he  would  tie  two  large  jugs  to  the  saddle  and  ride  to  the  John- 
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son  place  on  the  creek  for  water;  and  for  supplies  he  would  ride  to 
Huntington,  seventeen  miles,  and  bring  the  meal  and  flour  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  bags.  For  years  they  had  to  take  their  grain  to  the  mill  at  Hunt¬ 
ington  to  be  ground.  Mother  often  described  the  cabin  to  us,  the 
puncheon  floor  of  boards  split  from  the  logs  with  a  froe,  and  adzed 
off  until  fairly  smooth  and  waxed  later  when  they  found  bees.  The 
bed  made  of  poles  fastened  to  the  wall  in  a  corner,  and  the  trundle 
bed  for  the  small  children.  With  two  windows,  a  log  was  cut  at  one 
end  and  four  panes  set  in  a  row,  and  at  the  other  end  two  logs  were 
cut  and  four  panes  set  in  a  square.  The  door  must  have  been  wide 
as  Mother  told  of  the  big  back  log  being  dragged  in  to  the  fireplace. 
The  latch  was  a  long  wooden  one  with  a  leather  string  to  hang  out¬ 
side,  and  worked  in  a  bracket.  Grandfather  had  warned  Grand¬ 
mother  not  to  pull  the  latchstring  in  but  to  leave  it  hanging  outside 
as  an  offer  of  hospitality  to  the  Indians  when  they  should  come.  He 
had  made  friends  with  them  the  year  before  and  told  her  that  she 
was  not  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Grandmother  Was  a  "Good  Squaw" 

Thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Indians  to  the 
cabin,  that  always  thrilled  us  so  when  Mother  would  be  telling  us  the 
stories.  When  Grandfather  was  away,  as  he  had  to  be  frequently, 
for  supplies  and  water,  Grandmother  would  let  the  latchstring  hang 
outside,  but  she  would  carefully  put  her  long  cloth  shears  over  the 
latch,  so  that  it  could  not  be  raised.  One  day  the  windows  were  dark¬ 
ened,  and  there  were  Indian  faces  pressed  close  to  the  glass  peering 
in,  and  she  was  alone  with  her  three  children  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
She  took  the  shears  away  and  let  them  come  in,  five  or  six  of  them. 
They  looked  into  everything,  and  gabbled  among  themselves.  The 
oak  chest  that  had  brought  their  valuables  from  England  was  her 
larder,  and  about  all  that  it  contained  that  day  was  a  piece  of  corn 
bread,  which  they  took  and  sampled  among  them,  and  gabbled  some 
more.  They  looked  up  the  chimney  and  laughed  and  went  away. 
About  three  weeks  later,  they  returned  bringing  a  deer  which  they 
proceeded  to  dress  and  cut  up.  They  built  a  fire  outside  and  seared 
the  meat  and  strung  it  on  stakes  which  they  fitted  into  the  throat  of 
the  chimney,  to  smoke,  and  announced  that  was  for  “Good  Squaw.” 
That  way  there  would  be  meat  in  the  house. 

We  never  tired  of  these  stories  that  our  Mother  would  tell  w^h 
minute  detail,  over  and  over,  a  fine  epic  of  Indian  friendliness.  The 
Indian  trail  from  the  Wabash  River  to  the  Salamonie  and  the  Miss- 
issinniwa  cut  across  Grandfather’s  land,  and  through  the  years  that 
the  Indians  were  left  there  Grandmother  saw  many  of  them,  and 
learned  to  like  them. 

Many  times  the  squaws  would  come  in  and  sit  by  the  fire,  when 
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she  would  take  the  little  papoose  from  its  wrappings  and  rub  the 
cramped  little  limbs.  But  this  time  she  was  terribly  afraid  of  them, 
from  all  the  awful  tales  that  were  told  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians. 
She  obeyed  orders  and  let  them  in.  That  must  have  been  a  heroic 
act  on  her  part  when  we  think  of  the  cold  fear  that  must  have  struck 
her.  Grandmother  soon  lost  her  fear  of  the  Indians.  The  four  oxen 
they  came  with  were  belled  and  turned  loose  in  the  woods  to  graze. 
Grandfather  planned  to  butcher  two  of  them  when  it  became  cold 
enough,  and  to  keep  the  other  two  for  farm  work. 

(Jharles  was  brought  home  from  Huntington  to  help  with  the 
clearing  that  fall  and  had  his  sleeping  quarters  in  the  attic,  with  the 
ladder  on  the  wall  inside.  The  cattle  had  to  be  rounded  up  and  salted 
and  fed,  to  keep  them  near  the  cabin;  Charles  could  do  that  on  horse 
back,  as  he  was  then  about  fifteen  years  old.  Mother  said  that  she 
had  done  that  many  times,  when  she  had  grown  old  enough.  The 
woods  had  plenty  of  game,  but  she  did  not  tell  of  Grandfather  doing 
any  hunting.  Charles,  however,  soon  was  familiar  with  a  gun.  Later, 
when  she  was  old  enough  she  would  go  deer  hunting  with  him,  at 
night  in  the  punt,  when  she  did  the  rowing  while  he  watched  over 
the  light  in  the  prow  for  the  deer  that  came  to  the  creek  edge. 

Mother  described  the  great  trees  that  had  to  be  felled  and  rolled 
into  piles  to  be  burned  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Great  oaks, 
beech,  hickory  and  walnut,  many  of  them  with  girth  several  feet 
through.  Grandfather  would  save  the  finest,  with  straight  trunks, 
and  roll  them  aside  to  be  split  into  lumber  later,  to  build  with.  One 
of  her  tasks  as  she  grew  large  enough  was  to  help  him  with  the  cross 
cut  saw,  standing  on  a  little  platform  that  he  made  to  bring  her  even 
with  him.  He  had  an  Englishman’s  appreciation  of  good  timber,  and 
the  fine  walnut  was  saved  to  make  furniture,  as  such  things  were 
home  made.  The  sawing  and  splitting  of  logs  into  lumber  was  always 
a  job  for  the  winter  days,  and  there  was  always  a  stack  of  boards, 
split  out  with  a  froe,  to  go  to  for  all  kinds  of  building.  They  soon 
had  sheds  and  a  good  barn  built  from  the  lumber  they  split  from 
the  great  logs.  The  barn  to  store  the  grain  had  a  smooth  threshing 
floor  where  the  grain  was  threshed  by  oxen  or  horses  driven  round 
and  round,  while  they  turned  the  sheaves  over.  She  said  they  had 
one  of  the  first  winnowing  affairs  invented;  they  could  hardly  be 
called  machines  today.  In  the  bitter  winter  Grandmother  would  heat 
bricks  and  bring  them  to  the  bam  for  Mother  to  stand  on.  Charles, 
of  course,  was  his  father’s  main  helper  until  his  marriage.  He  did 
not  go  back  to  school,  but  for  several  years  he  studied  mathematics 
and  reading  with  Mr.  Bennet  who  had  moved  two  miles  south  of 
them.  He  would  fix  a  torch  of  hickory  bark  to  light  him  through  the 
woods  and  walk  the  two  miles  to  have  his  lesson. 

The  next  neighbor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  who  took  up  the 
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next  quarter  section  that  year  and  was  a  good  family  friend  for  many 
years.  He  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  his  grave  is  in  the 
old  cemetery  on  Rock  Creek.  A  few  years  later  the  Scotton  Family 
-  came  there  from  the  same  county  in  England  that  our  Grandfather 
did,  and  Thomas  Wallace  and  Grandfather  each  sold  a  part  of  their 
land  to  them,  to  settle  between  them.  Uncle  Charles  married  their 
daughter  Hannah  Scotton  in  1847,  at  Huntington.  Grandfather 
bought  a  farm  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  that  section  and  stocked 
it  as  his  portloh  of  his  inheritance  from  his  Mother.  A  good  house 
was  built  for  him  and  furnished,  the  inside  finish  is  of  some  of  that 
fine  black  walnut  that  grew  there  and  is  still  in  good  condition  as  I 
saw  it  in  1950.  Mother  used  to  tell  of  the  many  things  that  her  father 
did  to  furnish  it.  The  set  of  “Sprigged  China”  as  she  called  it  was 
an  especial  point  with  her,  as  also  the  four  meat  tubs  that  he  made 
and  filled  with  meat  to  cure.  At  any  rate  her  brother  Charles  was 
properly  set  up  as  a  first  born  son  should  be. 

First  Frame  House  in  The  County 

Grandfather  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  county,  so  Mother 
said,  which  would  indicate  that  the  cross  cut  saw  and  froe  were  kept 
busy  on  winter  days,  until  enough  lumber  was  accumulated.  The 
house,  a  story  and  half  cottage,  had  a  garden  in  front  surrounded  by 
a  picket  fence,  with  paths  at  right  angles,  as  Mother  had  described 
it  to  me.  At  the  back  the  farm  was  laid  out  in  English  fashion,  the 
several  buildings  around  a  court  or  yard. 

The  dairy  or  milk  house  was  at  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  with 
the  well  near  where  the  water  could  be  pumped  into  the  milktrough, 
with  the  crocks  standing  in  it  to  cool.  Above  was  a  shelf  with 
cheeses,  in  a  row,  that  Grandmother  had  curing,  made  at  home.  The 
carpenter  or  work  shop  was  at  the  other  side,  with  his  shoemaker’s 
bench  where  the  family  shoes  were  made.  A  tool  house  and  harness 
shed  next,  and  on  the  other  side  the  ash  hopper  and  pig  sty  where  a 
young  porker  was  fed  for  meat.  The  ash  hopper  was  important,  as 
the  lye  was  leached  from  it  for  soapmaking.  The  center  court  was  a 
drying  green  and  working  space  for  the  many  things  that  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  self-supporting  farm.  Tallow  had  to  be  clarified  and 
candles  made  for  the  yearly  supply;  soapmaking,  washing  of  fleeces 
for  the  spinning  of  yarn  and  the  hackling  of  flax,  all  would  make 
the  court  a  busy  place.  The  farm  became  quite  a  show  place,  Moth¬ 
er  said,  and  people  came  sometimes  from  a  long  distance  to  see  it. 

Grandfather  went  down  to  the  Whitewater  settlements  and 
brought  back  some  sheep,  but  the  wolves  soon  got  them,  although 
he  had  built  a  high  sheepfold  to  try  to  keep  them.  He  also  brought 
a  cow  and  calf  from  there  as  the  Whitewater  was  the  nearest  place 
where  there  was  things  to  sell.  He  soon  had  some  sheep  after  the 
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wolves  were  driven  away,  and  there  was  always  enough  wool  for 
spinning  to  knit  the  stockings  and  make  the  woolen  cloth  needed. 
Spinning  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  the  girls  soon  learned, 
and  each  one  had  her  stint  to  do  and  had  her  own  share  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  I  have  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  for  which  Mother  said  she  had 
sheared  the  sheep  and  washed  and  spun  the  yarn.  Weaving  was 
done  by  a  weaver  who  came  into  the  neighborhood. 

Mother  grew  into  a  strong  girl  and  was  always  Grandfather’s 
helper,  while  Caroline  and  Ann  were  in  the  house  with  their  Mother. 
Uncje  James  was  born  the  year  after  they  came  and  was  the  baby  to 
be  tended  during  these  first  years  of  hardship.  Many  of  these  tasks 
were  done  at  night  in  the  light  of  the  fire  or  by  candlelight  while 
Grandfather  read  his  papers.  The  candles  for  his  reading  were  made 
extra  large  and  of  beeswax  after  they  found  bees,  and  I  presume 
Grandmother  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  light  for  her  sewing. 
The  children  could  read  by  the  firelight  in  winter,  and  if  they  titter¬ 
ed  and  giggled  too  much,  he  would  look  over  his  glasses  severely,  and 
say;  “They  had  better  be  improving  their  minds,  there  are  good 
books  in  the  house  and  they  need  not  grow  up  in  ignorance.” 

There  were  no  schools  until  Mother  was  a  grown  girl,  so  they 
had  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  at  home.  When  she  was  about 
fourteen  she  and  her  sister  Ann  had  a  squabble  about  something,  a 
regular  fight  I  presume,  so  Grandfather  said  he  would  take  care  of 
the  young  lady.  For  about  six  months  she  was  kept  in  suspense  about 
it,  until  in  the  late  summer  he  said  to  Grandmother,  “Get  the  young 
lady  ready  and  I  will  take  her  to  Huntington  where  she  may  learn 
something.”  So  mother  was  sent  to  school  for  a  year  and  lived  in 
the  home  of  Judge  Horton.  I  have  the  little  American  history  that 
she  used  that  year  in  1845-46.  That  was  all  the  schooling  she  had 
until  her  husband  went  into  the  Civil  War,  when  she  left  her  two 
children  with  her  father  and  went  to  Huntington  again  for  another 
year  at  school.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  her  to  be  in  a  class  with 
small  children,  she  a  mother  of  four  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
She  stuck  it  out  for  one  year.  Her  sister  Ann  was  sent  to  Hunting- 
ton  for  a  year  at  school,  the  next  year. 

Grandfather  had  five  children. 

First  was  Charles  born  Jan.  2,  1824  in  the  Parrish  of  Stoke,  War¬ 
wickshire,  England,  and  died  July  12,  1898.  In  1847  he  married 
Hannah  Scotten,  born  April  6,  1824  in  Stoke  Parrish  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1832.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Dinah  Scotton 
of  Stoke  Parrish,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1832  and  moved  to 
Wayne  County,  Ohio  in  1833  and  then  to  Wells  County,  Indiana  in 
1842.  He  was  a  friend  of  Grandfather’s  and  a  part  of  his  land  and 
also  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace’s  land  adjoining  was  divided  to  make 
room  for  them.  Children  were  Theodore,  born  Sept.  2,  1851,  Horace, 
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Charles,  Caroline,  John,  Dinah  and  Hannah  Ellingham.  Aunt  Hannah 
died  in  1880. 

Grandfather’s  second  child  Caroline,  born  in  England  in  Stoke 
Parrish,  married  Alexander  Herron  of  Markle,  Huntington  County, 
and  died  there.  She  had  several  children  but  I  do  not  know  them. 

Elizabeth,  our  Mother,  was  born  Jan.  7,  1833  in  Bristol,  Ohio  and 
died  Oct.  10,  1908.  She  is  buried  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  beside 
her  father. 

Ann  was  born  in  1835  and  married  Temple.  Her  daugh¬ 

ter  was  Cousin  May  Temple  Gray,  the  mother  of  Leroy  Gray  and 
Virgil  Gray  Brubacker  of  Bluffton,  Ind. 

James  Ellingham,  the  youngest  of  Grandfather’s  family  was 
bom  in  1938  in  Wells  County.  He  married  Elizabeth  Braner  and  left 
one  daughter,  Laura  Smelser,  who  died  in  1947  near  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Mary  Hanks  Ellingham;  our  Grandmother,  was  born  in  Stoke 
Parrish,  Warwickshire,  England,  about  1798,  as  she  was  fifty  when 
she  died  in  1848.  Her  mother  was  a  widow  and  lived  in  the  Gate 
House  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Leigh,  near  Coventry.  My  Mother  was 
careful  to  spell  the  name  as  it  was  not  Lee.  This  Gate  House  was  the 
old  Abby  of  Stoneleigh  or  Stanly  I  found  in  an  account  of  old  Abbies. 
The  Miss  Leighs  coming  through  the  gate  saw  little  May,  a  beautiful 
child,  swinging  on  the  gate.  She  was  about  seven,  Mother  said,  and 
they  had  her  sent  to  the  Hall  to  grow  up  with  the  Leigh  children 
and  be  educated.  When  the  son  of  the  family  became  the  Rector 
of  the  Parish  Church,  she  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Rectory,  until 
her  marriage  to  William  Ellingham.  In  those  years  England  was 
fighting  with  Napoleon,  and  it  might  have  been  that  her  father  was 
a  soldier,  and  the  Leigh  family  were  careful  of  his  children.  She 
must  have  had  suitors  before  she  married  Grandfather,  as  she  was 
not  so  young.  I  have  her  sewing  box  made  of  mahogany  that  one  of 
them  made  for  her.  He  had  waited  for  her  for  years,  and  then  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  when  she  married  Grandfather.  Mother  also  told  the 
story  of  her  wedding. 

Grandfather  Late  for  His  Wedding 

Grandfather  was  late  arriving  at  the  Church,  the  Rector  said  to 
him,  “William,  you  are  late.”  “Am  I?”  said  he,  “I  am  like  the  man 
going  to  be  hanged,  there  will  be  no  fun  till  I  get  there.”  Cheerful 
greeting  that  for  the  Bride!  Grandmother  was  a  devoted  chirfch- 
woman,  and  in  all  the  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Indiana,  after  her 
work  was  done  on  the  Sabbath,  she  would  dress  herself  fresh,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  some  of  the  silk  gowns  of  earlier  days,  that  mother  said  she 
had,  and  with  her  pumps  blacked  she  would  sit  and  quietly  read  her 
prayerbook  and  the  lesson  for  the  day.  That  she  was  concerned 
about  the  character  of  her  children  we  know  from  Mother’s  story  of 
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the  silver  thimble.  Back  in  the  little  village  of  Bristol,  a  neighbor 
who  was  a  weaver  of  coverlets  lived  next  to  them,  and  Mother,  a  little 
tot  of  three  or  four  would  go  there.  One  day  she  brought  home  a 
silver  thimble,  and  grandmother  asked  where  she  got  it,  and  made 
her  take  it  back  there  and  ask  pardon.  Mother  said  their  name  was 
Ault  so  I  presume  that  it  was  this  man  who  vouched  for  Grandfather 
when  he  received  his  Citizenship.  Another  incident  that  reveals  her 
character  was  when  Mother  was  about  six  Grandmother  had  patient¬ 
ly  taught  her  to  read,  and  as  she  laboriously  spelled  out  the  first 
line£bf  Gospel  of  John,  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,”  she  looked 
up  and  the  tears  were  streaming  down  her  mother’s  face.  In  that 
wilderness,  no  roads,  no  school,  so  far  from  everything,  at  least  her 
child  could  read  the  Bible. 

Her  load  of  work  and  care  in  that  wilderness  of  woods  was  not  an 
easy  one.  Her  third  child,  Uncle  James,  was  born  the  next  year 
after  they  moved  and  so  with  three  small  children  and  Charles  and 
Caroline  to  feed,twash,  mend  and  make  for  she  had  no  easy  task. 
The  home  was  to  be  built  from  the  ground  up,  and  everything  that 
could  possibly  be ’produced  on  the  place  had  to  be  done.  Spinning, 
weaving,  soapmaking,  candles  to  be  dipped,  shoemaking,  as  well  as 
the  usual  farming  and  gardening  operations  so  that  the  burden  on 
her  shoulders  was  not  a  light  one,  and  there  is  not  much  evidence 
of  a  great  deal  of  consideration  for  her.  Mother  often  spoke  of  the 
pumps  that  Grandfather  made  extra  fine  for  her  and  the  clogs  that 
she  kept  at  the  door  when  she  had  to  go  out  in  the  wet.  He  had  a 
terrible  temper,  which  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  inherited.  The 
tale  is  told  of  him  coming  in  just  as  she  had  finished  churning  and 
something  peeved  him  he  threw  the  pat  of  butter  out  the  door,  his 
manly  prerogative,  I  suppose.  Also  they  tell  that  he  was  a  good 
neighbor  to  all  the  newcomers,  being  the  first  to  call  on  them  and 
see  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  them. 

Grandfather's  Rule:  A  Self-sustaining  Farm 

Grandfather’s  rule  was  that  everything  the  family  needed  was  to 
come  first  and  if  anything  was  left,  that  could  be  sold.  The  self-sus¬ 
taining  farm  ninety  years  before  our  modem  plans.  They  soon  had 
a  few  sheep  for  the  wool  and  meat,  and  flax  was  raised  to  provide 
the  thread  for  weaving.  My  mother  was  familiar  with  all  these  pro¬ 
cesses  and  used  to  explain  them  explicitly.  The  girls  were  taught 
to  knit  and  spin  and  each  one  had  to  knit  for  a  younger  one  as  welL 
In  spinning  each  one  had  the  fifth  hank  of  yam  as  her  own  and  hung 
on  a  peg  by  itself,  so  that  when  they  married  they  had  the  cloth  for 
their  new  home.  ^Mother  said  she  had  seventeen  yards  of  linen  for 
her  hope  chest.  Virgil  Brubaker  has  the  table  cloth  that  Grand¬ 
mother  spun  the  thread  for  still  in  good  condition.  She  also  has  the 
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little  tea  cady  with  two  compartments  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each, 
and  I  have  the  broken  silver  tea  spoon  that  mother  said  always  laid 
*  upon  the  inner  lids  to  measure  with.  Tea  was  a  precious  material 
then.  I  have  two  of  the  set  of  old  English  spoons  that  she  brought 
back  from  England,  the  rest  of  them  our  mother  gave  to  her  sister 
Ann  and  are  in  Bluffton. 

Many  of  their  household  furnishings  were  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  set  of  silver  pint  mugs,  one  of  which  we  used  to  have  that  I 
remember  well,  and  which  went  to  sister  Jennie’s  home.  The  set  of 
buckhom  handle  knives  and  forks  that  had  to  be  scoured  each  week 
with  bath  brick  dust.  Who  today  knows  anything  of  the  process,  I  do, 
as  that  was  one  of  my  tasks  when  a  small  girl.  The  roasting  Jack 
that  turned  the  fowl  or  roast  round  and  back  before  the  fire  was  one 
of  the  curious  English  things.  And  the  oak  chest  that  brought  their 
treasures  over,  that  Mother  described  until  we  could  see  them  in 
imagination.  Grandfather  bought  the  first  iron  cook  stove  had  in 
that  neighborhood;  in  fact  he  bought  two,  as  the  first  one  was  lost 
on  Lake  Erie  when  the  vessel  went  down  in  a  storm  after  he  had 
waited  six  moths  for  it.  Besides  the  candles  mother  described  the 
tallow  dip  that  they  could  stick  the  prong  into  the  crevice  of  the  logs 
in  the  cabin.  I  have  one  just  like  her  description  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  think  was  the  same  one,  if  I  could.  It  is  a  flat  iron  cup  hung 
to  the  prong  by  a  ring,  that  held  a  wick  of  cloth  or  anything  that 
would  burn  and  some  fat.  It  must  have  made  a  small  glimmer  of 
light  with  a  lot  of  smoke  and  smell. 

Grandmother  died  in  1848  of  cholera  that  was  brought  to  that 
county  by  the  laborers  on  the  Wabash  Canal.  Aunt  Ann  was  in 
Huntington  at  school  that  year  and  when  grandfather  went  for  her 
he  brought  back  also  Judge  and  Mrs.  Horton  who  had  just  recovered 
from  the  attack  of  cholera  and  were  still  quite  ill.  In  three  days 
Grandmother  came  down  with  it  and  died.  The  Rev.  Hallett  Barbor 
and  Tom  Wallace,  Grandfather’s  friends,  helped  him  to  make  her 
coffin  and  to  bury  her  on  the  farm.  Ten  days  later  Hallett  Barbor 
died  also  with  the  cholera.  “Greater  Love  no  man  hath  than  to  give 
his  life  for  a  friend.”  Grandfather  buried  her  on  a  path  that  cut 
across  the  farm  that  he  did  not  like  to  keep  open,  so  as  to  cut  it  off, 
which  some  thought  queer;  but  with  his  British  ideas  he  no  doubt 
thought  it  might  become  permanent,  and  wanted  to  forestall  tjiat. 
When  he  died  her  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  with  ms  in 
Rock  Creek  Cemetery.  The  neighbor  women  were  afraid  to  come  in 
and  stood  at  the  garden  fence  crying  and  wringing  their  hands.  Tom 
Wallace  and  John  Gordon  helped  bury  her. 

When  Grandmother  died  so  suddenly  in  1848,  the  care  of  the 
home  fell  to  Mother,  who  was  about  fifteen,  and  her  sister  Ann,  as 
the  older  sister  Caroline  had  married  and  gone  to  Markle  to  live. 
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In  1850  Mother  married  Patrick  Boyle  and  her  first  children,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mollie,  were  bom  there.  They  then  began  housekeeping  in 
a  cabin  across  the  Rock  Creek,  not  far  from  the  cemetery.  About  this 
time  Grandfather  married  again  —  a  woman  from  White  Pidgeon, 
Michigan.  I  have  forgotten  her  name  but  Mother  spoke  of  her  often. 
After  Grandfather’s  death  she  returned  to  Michigan  and  we  do  not 
know  anything  further  of  her.  Grandfather  died  on  Aug.  5,  1864  of 
lung  fever  brought  on  by  over  heating  in  a  walk  of  eight  miles  to 
Bluff  ton  to  get  his  weekly  papers  with  the  news  of  the  War.  It  must 
have  been  a  busy  time  on  the  farm  and  there  was  not  a  horse  free 
for  him  to  ride,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  have  all  the  news  that  he 
would  not  wait.  Elizabeth,  our  Mother,  went  to  Fort  Wayne  about 
1863  to  find  work,  then  later  she  took  her  two  girls  Molly  and  Jennie 
to  Dayton,  Ohio  to  live.  She  met  my  Father,  Dr.  William  A.  Pease, 
and  married  him  January,  1866.  Their  children  were  Harriet  Almira, 
bora  1866,  Walter  Scott,  born  1867,  and  William  Augustus  bora  1869. 

Mother  Was  an  Abolitionist 

Mother  had  always  been  a  reader  of  those  “good  books”  in  the 
house,  and  could  quote  Byron  and  Burns  and  Pope  by  the  yard.  She 
had  taken  her  part  in  the  debating  classes  and  the  spelling  bees  that 
were  so  popular  then,  and  was  a  great  Abolitionist,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
taste  of  the  Copperheads  of  the  county.  There  were  a  number  of 
southern  families  living  in  the  neighborhood.  Her  husband  died  at 
Ringold,  Ga.  after  the  attack  on  Dalton,  Ga.  and  it  became  necessary 
for  her  to  find  work  to  support  her  little  girls,  Mollie  and  Jennie,  so 
she  went  to  Fort  Wayne  to  work  for  a  while  and  then  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  soon  married  again,  our  Father. 

Caroline,  the  half  sister,  had  married  in  early  years  Alexander 
Herron  of  Markle,  Huntington  County.  We  have  the  receipt  for 
money  paid  to  him,  for  Caroline’s  inheritance  from  her  mother.  It 
was  torn  from  a  piece  of  note  paper  and  written  and  signed  by  Grand¬ 
father,  the  only  bit  of  his  handwriting  that  we  have.  I  have  had  it 
copied  so  that  we  can  preserve  his  signature.  His  son  Janies  did  not 
get  along  well  with  his  father,  and  left  home  before  the  War  began. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1861  and  did  not  return  until  the  war  was 
over.  He  married  Elizabeth  Branner  of  Wells  County  and  lived  for 
several  years  in  the  homestead,  until  he  bought  a  farm  near  by.  They 
are  both  buried  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery.  Aunt  Ann  married  a  Mr. 
Temple  and  her  two  grandchildren,  the  children  of  her  daughter, 
May  Temple  Gray,  live  in  Bluff  ton,  Ind.  Their  names  are  Leroy 
Gray  and  Virgil  Gray  Brubaker.  James  Ellingham  left  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Laura  Smelser,  who  was  born  in  1877  and  died  1944,  and  is  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  Lutheran  Churchyard.  Uncle  Charles  had  four  sons,  Theo¬ 
dore,  Horace,  Charles  and  Lewis.  Also  three  daughters,  Mary,  Caro- 
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line  and  Dinah.  He  is  buried  with  the  Scotton  Family  in  a  cemetery 
near  Liberty  Center.  Elizabeth  married  Patrick  Boyle  first  and  had 
four  children,  of  whom  only  Molly  and  Jennie  lived,  then  three  chil¬ 
dren  with  William  Pease,  Harriet,  Walter  and  William. 

Mother  was  somewhat  of  a  free  thinker,  as  they  called  it,  about 
Religion,  but  after  her  husband  had  united  with  the  Methodists  she 
applied  and  was  on  probation  for  membership.  About  that  time  a 
terrible  holocaust  occurred  in  South  America  when  a  Catholic 
Church  burned  at  a  Christmas  festival  and  hundreds  were  burned  to 
death.  They  were  having  a  protracted  meeting  at  the  little  church 
on  the  creek  and  mother  was  there,  when  the  minister  began  to  rave 
at  the  Catholics  as  they  did  in  i  those  days,  and  saying  it  was  God’s 
judgment  on  them  for  their  idolatry.  Mother  said  she  gotindignant 
and  started  to  get  up  from  the  Jong  bench  when  the  women  next  to 
her  pulled  at  her  dress  and  said,  “Bessie  sit  down,”  but  sh'Asaid  "‘No, 
if  that  is  the  way  your  God  treats  his  children  when  they  borne  to 
worship  Him,  I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  him,  so  let  me  out 
of  here,”  and  she  left.  Mother  did  not  become  a  Methodist!  The 
slavery  question  was  the  great  subject  of  discussion  then  and  she 
was  a  strong  abolitionist,  while  many  of  her  friends  were  not.  At 
the  Friendly  gatherings  the  subject  would  come  up  and  some  who 
were  from  the  South  would  say  the  ugly  things  that  were  common 
when  they  got  the  worst  of  the  argument.  One  woman  said  to  her 
that  she  ought  to  have  a  black  man  for  husband  and  have  a  pillow 
case  pulled  over  their  heads.  Another  asked  her  did  she  believe 
that  the  black  men  would  go  to  heaven  when  they  died.  Mother 
said,  “Why  not,  if  we  are  all  God’s  children?”  “Well!”  said  her 
friend,  “I  thank  God  we  Presbyterians  hope  for  better  things!” 

•  »  »  i  . .  * 

r  •  '  •  t  '  ■  •  *  * 

Always  Interested  in  Public  Affairs  r 

She  was  always  interested  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  day  and 
when  she  left  Bluff  ton  she  said  she  wanted  to  go  where"  she  could 
have  the  daily  papers  and  some  fresh  fish.  >!  As  I  remember  her  in 
the  Grant  and  Hayes  campaigns  discussing  all  the  questions  of  the 
day  with  men,  she  could  hold  her  own  with  them,  and  she  could  al¬ 
ways  give  dates  and  facts  of  our  political  history.  She  lost  interest 
in  the  Blaine  campaign  as  she  thought  that  he  needed  to  be  defeated. 
Heriinterest  in  affairs  at  Washington  and  the  things  of  the  day  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  her  life,  to  the  very  last  she  wanted  the  papers 
read  to  her  each  day.  I  wish  that!  might  remember  more  clearly 
the  many  things  she  told  of  her  girlhood  in  the  wilderness  of  that 
great  forest  that  was  still  intact.  Of  her  horseback  riding  to  round 
up  the  cattle  in  the  woods,  of  the  great  trees,  almost  six  feet  through 
and  the  myriads  of  wildflowers.  She  told  of  the  day  when  the  John¬ 
son  and  Barbour  girls  were  visiting  her,  and  they  pierced  her  ears. 
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She  had  refused  to  have  it  done  and  they  ran  her  down  in  the  garden 
and  set  her  on  a  sweet  william  bush  at  the  intersection  of  the  garden 
paths,  and  pierced  them.  I  had  always  wondered  just  what  plant 
it  was  as  I  did  not  know  of  a  bush  Sweet  William.  This  fall,  how¬ 
ever,  when  I  spoke  of  it  to  Cousin  Virgil  Brubaker  she  said  she  had 
a  bush  like  that  and  when  I  saw  it  was  a  Saponaria  or  soapwort, 
bouncing  Bet.  Now  I  think  that  one  at  least  of  Grandmother’s 
flowers  I  know.  Mother  spent  her  last  years  with  me  and  sister 
Jennie  in  Piqua.  She  died  there  and  we  took  her  back  to  the  little 
country  churchyard  on  the  creek  where  she  had  spent  her  happiest 
days,  beside  her  parents  and  her  brother  James  and  sister  Ann. 

THE  STORY  OF  PATRICK  BOYLE 

Patrick  Boyle  came  from  Londonderry,  Ireland  some  time  in  the 
1840’s  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Grandfather’s  farm  to 
work.  He  married  Elizabeth  EUingham  in  1850.  He  was  a  slight 
built  man  and  not  a  farmer,  Mother  said,  so  that  he  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  adjusting  himself  to  the  hard  labor  work  of  the  farm.  He 
was  deeply  religious  and  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
there.  He  took  part  in  the  singing  bees  and  debating  classes  that 
were  so  much  a  part  of  the  community  in  those  days.  He  had  a  good 
education  for  that  time,  and  we  have  two  scraps  of  his  writing  that 
can  speak  for  him.  One,  a  few  words  in  the  back  of  the  case  in  the 
wartime  picture  of  him  in  uniform,  that  I  was  so  fortunate  to  find  in 
the  possession  of  Ethel  Price,  the  granddaughter  of  Horace  Elling- 
ham.  The  other  is  his  name  and  regiment  in  his  wartime  Testament 
that  is  with  the  Becker  Family,  his  grandchildren  in  Cincinnati, 
which  I  have  had  copied. 

Mother  had  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the  farm  tools,  and  probably 
was  not  too  patient  about  it.  When  sister  Jennie  was  born  on  April 
26,  1857,  he  was  ploughing  the  garden  and  mother  ran  out  to  have 
something  done  to  suit  her,  when  Jennie  was  born,  not  in  the  pro¬ 
verbial  cabbage  patch,  but  in  the  fence  comer.  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Mel- 
sheimer  was  their  family  physician  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  present,  but  he  was  there  the  year  before  when  their  oldest 
child  William  died  of  a  fever  and  he  prescribed  that  awful  old 
theory  of  allowing  no  drinking  water.  She  said  she  could  never  for¬ 
give  herself  and  would  always  hear  him  begging  for  a  drink. 

Dr.  Melshiemer  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  at  the  same  time  as  Pat¬ 
rick  Boyle,  as  Surgeon  of  the  75th  Regiment  of  Ind.  Vol.  and  was 
later  with  the  Indiana  Brigade.  I  wonder  if  he  could  have  been 
there  when  Patrick  Boyle  died  at  Ringold,  Ga.  in  that  terrible  winter 
when  men  absolutely  froze  to  death  without  winter  clothing  or  tents 
and  nurses.  It  was  there  that  Mother  Bickerdyke,  the  famous  War 
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Mother,  working  for  the  Women’s  Relief,  was  trying  to  keep  them 
alive  and  nursing  the  sick,  with  the  aid  of  her  colored  refugees  she 
had  trained  to  help.  She  tore  down  the  rail  fences  and  even  some 
of  the  fortifications  in  order  to  keep  the  bonfires  going  to  temper 
the  cold,  thereby  risking  a  court  martial.  It  is  told  of  her  that  some¬ 
where  she  had  stripped  the  insignia  from  a  company  doctor  for  his 
drunken  neglect  of  the  wounded  and  “discharged”  him.  When  he 
complained  to  Gen.  Grant,  he  was  asked  who  did  it,  and  he  said 
Mother  Bickerdyke.  “Oh!  Bickerdyke! !  She  ranks  me,”  said  Gen. 
Grant. 

Patrick  Boyle  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  on  July  28,  1862  at  Wa¬ 
bash,  Indiana,  and  was  mustered  in  there  on  August  19  when  the 
Wells,  Grant  and  Wabash  Counties  were  called  into  service,  by  Col.  J. 
U.  Pettit.  He  was  sent  to  the  camp  near  Noblesville,  Ind.  where  he 
was  assigned  to  the  75th  Regiment  Ind.  Vol.  Co.  B.  The  Grant  County 
men  from  Marion  were  put  in  the  101st,  and  had  many  names  of 
men  that  I  was  to  know  after  we  came  to  Marion  to  live.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  101st  from  Marion  were  Col.  George  W.  Steel,  who  was 
a  close  friend  of  ours  until  his  death,  Lt.  Col.  Thos.  Doan  of  Marion 
and  Maj.  Peter  Studebaker  of  Bluffton,  with  Chaplain  John  T.  Con¬ 
nor.  The  75th  Regiment  was  organized  with  Bluffton  men,  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Garver,  Capt.  Sanford  Starbuck,  Surgeon  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Mel- 
shiemer,  and  Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  lived  in  Marion  for  a 
time  and  he  showed  to  me  the  roster  of  the  regiment  with  Patrick 
Boyle’s  name  in  the  list. 

These  two  regiments  of  raw  recruits  were  sent  forward  at  once, 
the  75th  to  Louisville  and  the  101st  to  Covington  to  guard  Cincinnati 
from  the  threat  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  Confederate  Army  that  was  coming 
up  through  Kentucky.  Gen.  Buell  was  hurrying  back  from  Nashville 
with  a  part  of  his  Army  to  protect  Louisville  but  Cincinnati  was 
helpless  without  any  protection  from  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  who  was 
coming  from  the  Eastern  side  of  Kentucky. 

It  was  then  that  amazing  work  was  carried  out  to  guard  Cincin¬ 
nati  by  our  Indiana  General  Lew  Wallace,  who  was  sent  there  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  He  put  the  city  under  martial  law  at  once  and 
mobilized  the  whole  town  into  units  to  fortify  the  outskirts  of  Coving¬ 
ton  and  Newport,  and  the  151st  Ind.  was  put  in  the  treaches,  just  dug 
along  with  whatever  new  recruits  the  Ohio  Governor  could  get.  Gen. 
Smith  came  within  fifteen  miles  of  Covington  and  looked  it  over  and 
then  retreated.  He  told  Gen.  Wallace  years  after  that  he  would 
have  exacted  fifteen  million  dollars  ransome  from  the  city  if  he  could 
have  taken  it. 

Raw  Recruits  Sent  Forward  at  Once 

These  two  regiments  with  the  68th  and  later  the  87th  were  after- 
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wards  brigaded  together  and  became  the  famous  Indiana  Brigade 
that  fought  to  the  end  of  the  War.  I  have  gathered  these  reports 
from  the  printed  Records  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Indiana.  Gen. 
Buell  remained  at  Louisville  through  September  collecting  the 
22,000  recruits  from  the  three-year  enlisted  men  that  came  from  the 
North  and  West,  and  then  started  his  march  to  drive  out  Gen.  Bragg 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Gen.  Bragg  had  set  up  a  Confederate 
government  at  Frankfort,  and  the  Union  Army  marched  there  when 
the  Confederates  retreated  toward  Perryville  where  the  Union  Army 
overtook  them  and  a  hard  battle  was  fought.  Our  men  were  the  raw 
recruits  of  the  month  before,  and  could  not  match  the  seasoned 
troops  of  Gen.  Bragg,  the  battle  went  against  us  but  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  had  to  withdraw,  and  we  followed  them  to  Scottsville  and  Gala- 
tin.  A  detachment  was  sent  with  the  75th  Ind.  back  toward  Cave 
City  to  try  to  head  off  Morgan’s  Troop  of  Cavalry  that  were  heading 
for  the  raid  on  Indiana  and  Ohio,  but  they  could  not  reach  there  in 
time,  infantry  slogging  through  the  mud  as  they  were.  They  had 
their  revenge  the  next  year  when  they  cornered  Morgan  near 
Hoover’s  Gap,  at  Crab  Orchard,  where  a  stiff  battle  was  fought. 

The  Army  remained  near  Galatin,  training  and  organizing  the 
new  troops  into  divisions  and  the  14th  Army  Corps  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas,  while  guarding  the  10th  Army  Train  that  supplied  them, 
until  the  last  of  December  when  they  started  for  Murfreesboro.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  in  his  testament  the  few  words  we 
have  of  his:  “This  is  the  property  of  Patrick  Boyle,  Co.  B.,  75th  Ind. 
Vol.  Wrote  in  December  the  22nd,  1862,  in  Tennessee  out  on  picket.” 
I  have  copied  this  as  the  very  last  message  we  have  left  from  him 
as  Mother  did  not  have  any  of  his  letters. 

The  Confederate  Army  was  camped  at  Murfreesboro  that  winter 
and  on  the  last  day  of  December  the  Army  began  an  advance  against 
them,  and  the  hard  battle  of  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro  was 
fought  Jan.  2nd  and  3rd.  Gen.  Rosencranze  had  succeeded  Gen. 
Buell  and  was  in  charge.  Both  Armies  faced  each  other  across  the 
Stone  River,  with  General  Johnson  in  charge  of  the  Confederates. 
The  first  attack  was  a  bitter  one  and  our  2nd  Division  was  driven  in, 
but  Gen.  Rousous  Div.  held  the  line.  The  next  morning  Gen.  Rose- 
cranze  ordered  an  advance,  the  Confederate  Army  fell  back  and  the 
next  day  evacuated  Murfreesboro,  and  Rosecranze  moved  into  the 
town.  It  was  a  very  hard  battle  with  great  loss  of  men  on  both  sides, 
and  Murfreesboro  was  said  to  be  one  great  hospital,  with  the  wound¬ 
ed  of  both  sides. 

The  Army  remained  there  until  the  following  June,  while  Gen. 
Grant  was  attacking  Vicksburg,  to  hold  the  Confederate  Army  in 
Tennessee.  The  Army  was  being  drilled  and  organized  into  divisions 
and  three  Army  Corps  preparing  for  the  Chattanooga  Campaign. 
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The  75th  Ind.  Regt.  was  then  in  the  4th  Division  under  Maj.  Gen.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  2nd.  Brigade  under  Col.  Edward  S.  King  with  the  68th  and 
the  101st  Ind.  Regts.  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland;  and  in  the  14th 
Army  Corps  under  Gen.  George  Thomas,  under  whose  command  the 
two  men  in  our  family  were  to  continue  together  until  the  end.  The 
35th  Ohio  with  James  Ellingham  was  in  the  3rd  Div.  3rd  Brigade, 
14th  Corps  that  was  to  be  the  famous  fighting  corps  at  Chicamauga 
and  Mission  Ridge. 

On  March  18,  1863  the  fourth  Division  in  a  detachment  went  to 
Gainesville  to  meet  the  Rebel  bands  under  Gen.  Morgan  and  in  a  stiff 
fight  at  Crab  Orchard  defeated  his  3700  men  after  a  six-hour  fight. 
The  Indiana  men  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  over  that, 
compensating  for  the  damage  Morgan  had  done  in  Indiana.  The 
rebels  had  occupied  the  range  of  hills  along  which  were  the  three 
passes  to  the  road  to  Chattanooga,  near  Tullahoma,  and  on  June  24th 
moved  forward  to  Hoover’s  Gap  there  in  the  strategic  fight  that 
cleared  the  road  to  the  Tennessee  River. 

Rebels  Withdrew  after  Stiff  Fight 

After  a  stiff  fight  at  Hoover’s  Gap,  the  rebels  withdrew  and  we 
crossed  the  mountain  on  the  road  to  Tullahoma  and  again  the  rebels 
retreated  to  Chattanooga  and  the  passes  were  cleared  for  our  Army 
to  follow.  We  had  cut  the  railroad  to  Chattanooga  at  McMinville 
and  when  we  made  a  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  the  Confederates 
evacuated  the  city,  and  we  took  possession.  Gen  Thomas’  14th  Army 
Corps  went  into  camp  around  University  Hill,  at  Lookout  Mountain, 
about  the  10th  of  September,  1863,  and  our  two  men  were  there  in 
the  Third  and  Fourth  divisions  in  the  Cumberland  Army.  After 
Gen.  Bragg  had  retreated  some  miles  he  received  word  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  Eastern  Army,  so  he  turned  and  took  up  position  at 
Chicamauga  Creek  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  and  began  the 
great  battle.  Gen.  Rosecranze  sent  orders  to  Gen.  Thomas  to  have 
two  of  his  Brigades  take  position  at  the  creek  and  leave  the  other  to 
guard  a  bridge.  The  second  and  third  brigades  of  the  Fourth  Divis¬ 
ion  were  placed  there  with  James  Ellingham  in  the  third  under  Col. 
VanDeveer,  who  was  to  fight  the  two  days  of  that  battle  and  lose 
fifty  percent  of  his  men.  On  the  18th  Gen.  Thomas  ordered  the 
Fourth  Division  to  come  to  him,  and  after  an  all-night  march  around 
Lookout  Mountain,  in  the  early  morning  of  that  bloody  Sunday  they 
took  up  positions  on  the  creek.  The  2nd.  Brigade  of  that  Div.  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  68th,  75th  (in  which  was  Patrick  Boyle),  and  the  101st 
Indiana  Regiments.  These  are  a  part  of  the  men  who  fought  all  day 
around  Gen.  Thomas,  holding  the  creek  while  the  rest  of  the  Army 
withdrew  toward  Chattanooga,  after  their  rout  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  ’This  was  the  all-Indiana  Brigade,  which  won  fame  for  it- 
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self,  and  whose  story  has  been  told  time  and  again.  It  was  here  that 
Gen.  Thomas  was  given  the  name  of  “The  Rock  of  Chicamauga.” 
By  some  misunderstanding  of  Gen.  Rosecranze’s  orders  another  unit 
farther  down  the  line  moved  too  far  and  left  a  gap  through  which 
the  Confederates  poured  into  our  rear  and  the  battle  was  lost.  Our 
Army  held  Chattanooga  through  October  and  into  November  with 
the  supply  lines  cut  off,  until  the  men  and  animals  starved.  Gen. 
Grant  arrived  from  his  Vicksburg  campaign  and  broke  the  seige  on 
October  20th.  With  fresh  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  he  began  his  plans  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Mission  Ridge, 
where  they  had  entrenched.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  our  two  members  of  the  family,  Patrick  Boyle  and 
James  Ellingham,  were  brought  together  in  the  2nd.  Brigade  with 
Col.  VanDeveer,  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  75th,  87th,  101st 
Ind.  V.  I.,  with  the  35th  Ohio,  and  9th  Ohio,  2nd  Min.  all  in  the  third 
Division  under  Gen.  Absolam  Baird,  in  Gen.  Thomas’  14th  Corps. 
They  were  to  make  new  honors  for  themselves  at  the  taking  of  the 
Mission  Ridge,  on  Nov.  23,  1863.  I  found  the  lists  of  these  units  in 
the  “Battles  of  the  Civil  War,”  4  Vol.  published  by  the  Century  Com¬ 
pany,  that  gave  the  unit  numbers  down  to  the  regiments. 

On  Nov.  22  the  Army  moved  to  attack  the  Ridge,  with  Gen. 
Hooker’s  troops  fresh  from  the  East,  to  pass  secretly  around  Lookout 
Mountain  to  cross  the  Tennessee  and  attack  that  end  of  the  Ridge, 
while  Gen.  Sheridan  was  to  reach  the  opposite  end,  while  the  two 
divisions  under  Gen.  Thomas,  the  Third  under  Gen.  Baird  on  the  left 
and  the  Fourth  under  Gen.  Reynolds,  were  to  hold  the  center  until 
the  end  attacks  were  driven  in,  but  only  to  take  the  front  row  of  rifle 
pits,  by  Gen.  Grant’s  strict  order.  Then  began  that  wonderful  march 
of  Gen.  Thomas’  two  divisions  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy  forces  entrenched  on  the  mountain,  so  beautifully 
described  by  one  of  the  Confederate  officers.  “A  brilliant  sunny 
morning,  and  the  troops  came  marching  down  the  road  as  if  on  dress 
parade,  bands  playing,  flags  flying  and  the  bayonets  gleaming!”  — 
until  the  enemy  thought  they  were  to  view  a  spectacle  and  just  sat 
and  stared.  When  they  reached  the  appointed  place  they  wheeled 
and  took  up  the  positions  assigned  and  soon  had  driven  the  enemy 
rifle  men  up  the  mountain.  They  sat  there  under  the  sharp  fire 
from  the  upper  ridge  until  late  in  the  afternoon  grimly  wondering 
what  next.  Gen.  Hooker  from  his  end  had  trouble,  as  he  soon  found 
his  hill  was  not  continous  with  the  ridge,  and  had  some  severe  fight¬ 
ing  to  hold  it.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  Gen.  Grant  gave  the  or¬ 
der  for  Thomas  to  take  the  next  row  of  rifle  pits,  which  our  men  did 
with  a  rush,  and  then  as  with  one  accord  they  went  on  up  to  the  top, 
without  orders  and  drove  the  rebels  over  the  top  and  down  the  other 
side.  The  hardest  fighting  was  on  the  left  where  our  men  under 
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Gen.  Baird  were  stationed,  as  the  enemy  had  concentrated  there  all 
day  to  head  off  Gen.  Hooker.  General  Grant,  watching  the  move¬ 
ment  from  Orchard  Knob,  was  furious  and  exclaimed  whoever  gave 
the  order  would  suffer  if  they  did  not  succeed.  But  they  did  succeed 
and  the  rebel  Army  was  driven  beyond  Ringold  twenty  miles  away. 
We  may  well  take  pride  in  knowing  that  the  two  men  of  our  family 
in  the  war  were  a  part  of  that  battle.  I  have  often  read  the  story 
but  not  until  now  did  I  know  what  part  they  had  in  it.  Our  Army 
soon  followed  and  went  into  winter  camp  at  Ringold,  Ga.  That  aw¬ 
ful  winter  when  the  men  were  without  enough  winter  clothing  and 
tents,  or  medical  supplies  was  one  of  the  coldest  winters  that  the 
South  had  ever  known,  and  the  suffering  was  terrible.  There  was  an¬ 
other  brush  with  the  rebels  at  Buzzards  Roost,  the  pass  on  the  road 
to  Dalton,  and  was  probably  only  a  recognaizance,  in  February. 
Patrick  Boyle  died  there  on  March  29,  1864,  and  fills  a  lonely  grave 
at  Chicamauga  Cemetery.  I  have  tried  to  tell  this  story  so  that  you 
his  great-grandchildren  may  know  something  of  the  suffering  and 
struggle  that  your  forebears  made  to  make  this  country  whole  for 
your  use,  and  to  give  you  some  pride  in  the  part  they  had  in  that 
great  Civil  War. 

THE  STORY  OF  JAMES  ELLINGHAM 

James  Ellingham,  our  uncle,  was  the  youngest  of  Grandfather’s 
family,  born  in  1838  in  Wells  County.  He  was  five  years  younger 
than  our  mother.  She  said  he  did  not  get  along  well  with  Grand¬ 
father,  and  left  home  when  about  grown  and  was  gone  five  years. 
Whether  that  included  the  War  years  she  did  not  say. 

He  was  in  Ohio  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  at  Hamilton, 
on  Aug.  26,  1861.  He  was  mustered  in  on  Sept.  10,  1861  as  private  in 
Captain  Earhart’s  Company,  35th  Regiment  Ohio  Infantry,  which  af¬ 
terwards  became  Co.  C  of  the  same  regiment.  He  took  an  honorable 
discharge  on  Jan.  15, 1864,  to  enable  him  to  reenlist  as  a  Veteran  Vol¬ 
unteer,  which  he  did  on  the  16th  of  January  and  was  transferred  to 
Co.  C,  18th  Regiment,  0.  V.I.  on  Oct.  20,  1864  as  corporal  in  the  14th 
Corps  of  the  Cumberland  Army.  He  was  discharged  honorably  at 
Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1865. 

I  have  traced  his  war  record  as  far  as  could  be  found.  In  the  fall 
of  1861  Louisville,  Ky.  was  threatened  from  the  south  by  Gen  Bragg’s 
Army,  and  Gen.  Anderson,  who  had  surrendered  Fort  Sumpter,  was 
sent  there  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  protect  the  city.  He  was  not 
in  good  health  and  did  not  remain  long.  He  had  asked  to  have  Col. 
Sherman  and  Col.  George  B.  Thomas  sent  to  him  to  take  charge. 
There  were  no  troops  at  Louisville  whatever,  aside  from  a  small  com¬ 
pany  of  local  guards  and  a  few  firemen  in  a  company  and  the  people 
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of  Louisville  were  in  a  panic  at  the  threat  from  Nashville  by  Gen. 
Bragg.  Col.  Rousou  of  Kentucky  was  recruiting  some  Kentucky 
troops  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Governors  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  were  gathering  some  regiments  at  Indianapolis  and 
Camp  Dennison  near  Cincinnati.  The  nearest  armies  in  the  west  were 
at  St.  Louis  with  Gen.  Freemont,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  spare  any 
when  Col.  Sherman  went  to  him,  so  on  his  return  he  saw  Gov.  Morton 
and  Gov.  Cox  and  urged  them  to  hurry  what  recruits  they  had  to 
Louisville.  On  his  return  to  that  city  he  gathered  what  were  with 
Col.  Roussoug  and  the  two  companies  at  Louisville,  and  sent  them  at 
midnight  to  the  Muldrough  Hills,  about  thirty  miles  away,  and  in  a 
camp  that  had  been  used  by  the  Militia,  he  began  drilling  them  into 
some  sort  of  soldiers.  This  threat  induced  Gen.  Bragg  to  remain  at 
Nashville,  to  entrench  and  consolidate  his  position,  which  gave  Sher¬ 
man  a  few  weeks  to  organize  his  raw  recruits. 

Gen.  Bragg  had  sent  Col.  Zollicoffer  into  the  east  Tennessee  dis¬ 
trict  as  a  threat  to  Knoxville,  and  Col.  Thomas  was  sent  to  head  him 
off  with  several  brigades,  and  at  Somerset  they  met  in  a  sharp  fight 
and  Col.  Zollicoffer  was  killed,  which  cleared  east  Tennessee  for  a 
time,  and  enabled  Thomas’  men  to  rejoin  the  Army  near  Louisville. 
The  35th  Ohio  with  James  Ellingham  may  have  been  with  Col.  Sted- 
man  of  Ohio  in  that  attack,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  place  him  ac¬ 
tually,  although  he  was  in  that  brigade  the  next  year. 

Col.  Sherman  was  then  sent  to  Cairo  with  Gen.  Halleck  on  Nov. 
15,  1861.  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell  was  put  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  including  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  to  hold 
Kentucky  in  the  Union,  and  the  Army  went  into  camp  at  Lebanon 
and  Gen.  Buell  began  the  drilling  and  organizing  of  the  recruits  into 
an  army.  The  Army  was  then  divided  into  proper  divisions,  brigades 
and  corps.  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  was  put  in  command  of  the  14th  Corps. 

These  included  the  First  Division  under  Brig.  Gen.  Schoepf  of 
Ohio,  the  Third  Brigade  under  Col.  John  T.  Stedman  of  Toledo, 
made  up  of  the  87th  Ind.,  2nd  Min.,  9th  Ohio,  and  35th  Ohio  of  which 
James  Ellingham  was  in  Co.  C.  There  were  a  number  of  skirmishes 
with  Gen.  Buckner’s  Cavalry  and  in  December  they  had  that  futile 
chase  after  Gen.  Morgan’s  men,  on  the  raid  into  Indiana. 

On  Jan.  1,  1862,  Gen.  Thomas  left  Lebanon  to  go  after  Gen.  Zolli¬ 
coffer.  The  roads  were  deep  in  mud  from  the  heavy  rains,  and  they 
did  not  reach  within  ten  miles  of  the  Rebel  army  until  the  17th,  at 
Mill  Springs,  and  were  attacked  there  by  them  and  Gen.  Zollicoffer 
was  killed.  A  part  of  Col.  Stedman’s  brigade  was  there  but  the  35th 
is  not  mentioned.  Gen.  Buell  had  advanced  his  army  as  far  as  Mun- 
fordville  when  he  began  the  chase  after  Gen.  Bragg  that  took  him 
back  again  to  Louisville. 

Gen.  Buell  left  Three  Divisions  to  hold  Nashville,  under  Gen. 
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Thomas,  Palmers,  Negley,  and  Gen.  Schaef’s  in  which  was  our  James 
Ellingham.  Then  Buell  started  back  to  Louisville  to  head  off  Gen. 
Bragg;  Buell  arrived  first,  and  Bragg  stopped  about  Bardstown. 

This  was  in  September,  1862.  At  the  threat  of  invasion  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  North  was  hurriedly  gathering  another  Army,  and  raw 
recruits  were  being  sent  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  Kentucky.  In 
August  of  this  year  Patrick  Boyle,  the  brother-in-law  of  our  Uncle 
James  Ellingham,  enlisted  and  was  sent  at  once  to  Louisville  in  the 
75th  Ind.  Vol.  so  was  a  part  of  the  army  of  new  recruits  that  Gen. 
Buell  received  there,  about  22,000,  and  thus  began  the  drawing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  two  men  in  the  campaigns  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
to  end  up  at  Ringold,  Ga.  where  Patrick  Boyle  died. 

Buell  remained  at  Louisville  through  September  organizing  his 
new  recrits,  and  then  moved  to  Bardstown,  to  face  Gen.  Bragg.  He 
sent  Col.  Sills’  division  to  Frankfort  to  drive  out  the  Confederates 
who  had  set  up  a  rebel  government  there,  and  Patrick  Boyle  may 
have  been  with  this  as  his  record  says  he  marched  to  Frankfort,  and 
joined  the  main  body  at  Perryville,  after  the  big  battle  there.  Gen. 
Thomas  at  Nashville  was  ordered  to  join  the  main  army  at  Perry- 
ville  with  his  Third  Army  Corps  of  which  Gen.  Schoepf  s  First  Divis¬ 
ion  was  a  part.  The  Third  Brigade  under  Brig.  Gen.  Stedman,  made 
of  87th  Ind.,  2nd  Min.,  9th  Ohio  and  35th  Ohio  was  commanded  by 
Maj.  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer,  with  James  Ellingham  in  Co.  C.  This 
battle  was  a  serious  defeat  for  our  forces.  Brig.  Gen.  McCook  led 
the  head  of  the  attack,  with  largely  new  recruits  and  could  not  stand 
the  attack  of  Bragg’s  seasoned  troops,  but  they  were  so  badly  mauled 
that  both  Armies  left  the  field  and  the  chase  kept  up  through  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  to  Galatin,  where  the  Union  forces  went  into 
camp,  while  the  Confederates  were  a  few  miles  away  at  Murfrees¬ 
boro. 


The  Attack  on  Murfreesboro 

They  remained  there  until  the  last  of  December  when  the  attack 
on  Murfreesboro  began  in  the  heavy  battle  of  Stone  River,  Dec.  31, 
and  Jan.  1,  1863,  and  the  Army  entered  Murfreesboro,  and  camped 
there  until  June.  After  the  Battle  of  Stone  River  the  town,  they  said, 
was  like  a  big  hospital.  The  Rebels  had  left  their  sick  and  wounded, 
and  with  the  big  losses  of  the  Federals  there  was  a  terrific  toll  on 
the  armies. 

In  January,  after  Gen.  Rosecranze  took  command,  Gen.  Buell 
with  a  part  of  the  Army  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  Landing  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  to  reenforce  Gen.  Grant  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  Three  corps 
were  sent  in  the  long  muddy  march,  through  swamps  and  mud  track 
roads.  We  must  remember  that  all  this  marching  back  and  forth 
was  done  by  slogging  foot  soldiers,  as  the  day  of  the  trucks  and  jeep 
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had  not  been  thought  of  and  the  supplies  were  carried  in  long  wagon 
trains  with  mules  and  horses.  Gen.  Thomas  was  in  the  rear,  so  that 
his  men  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle.  Gen.  Schoepf’s  division 
was  with  him,  and  the  35th  Ohio  with  James  Ellingham. 

They  remained  there  until  after  Gen.  Halleck  had  made  his  fu¬ 
tile  approach  to  Corinth  only  to  find  that  the  enemy  had  leisurely 
moved  away  on  April  30,  1863.  Then  they  marched  back  to  Murfrees¬ 
boro  and  Nashville,  repairing  the  railroad  on  the  way.  They  remained 
there  until  June  24,  while  Gen.  Grant  was  beseiging  Vicksburg, 
when  Gen.  Rosecranze  began  the  Tullahoma  Campaign  to  take  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  They  had  to  cross  a  mountain  range  at  Hoovers  Gap, 
where  there  was  a  sharp  fight  and  they  drove  the  Confederates  back. 
The  Army  crossed  to  Beach  Grove  12  miles  from  Tullahoma  on  June 
27.  The  Confederates  were  entrenched  along  a  line  of  rocky  hills 
through  which  all  roads  to  Chattanooga  led.  Gen.  Rosecranze  out- 
maneuvered  Gen.  Bragg  there  so  that  he  had  to  retreat  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  where  he  entrenched.  This  campaign  of  Tullahoma  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  important  one  as  it  drove  the  Rebel  Army  out  of 
Tennessee.  Our  35th  Ohio  and  75th  Ind.  were  both  here  in  Gen. 
Thomas’  14th  Corps. 

The  Army  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  later  part  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  soon  occupied  Chattanooga,  after  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
the  city.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  at  Murfreesboro,  our 
Uncle  James  Ellingham  and  his  brother-in-law  Patrick  Boyle  were 
placed  in  the  same  14th  Army  Corps,  bringing  them  together  in  the 
Battle  of  Chicamauga.  James  Ellingham  was  in  the  3rd  Div.  under 
Brig.  Gen.  John  Brannan,  3rd  Brigade  under  Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Der- 
veer,  and  the  35th  Regt.  0.  V.  under  Lt.  Col.  Henry  V.  Boynton.  Pat¬ 
rick  Boyle  was  in  the  4th  Division  under  Maj.  Gen.  Jos.  Reynolds,  the 
2nd  Brigade  with  Col.  Edward  King,  that  all-Indiana  brigade  that  was 
to  make  such  a  great  stand  with  Gen.  Thomas  at  Chicamauga  Creek 
on  that  bloody  Sunday.  It  was  made  up  with  the  68th  Ind.  75th  Ind., 
and  the  101st  Ind.  It  is  well  to  honor  them  by  our  remembrance 
here,  and  Patrick  Boyle  was  in  the  75th  Regt. 

Fifty  Percent  of  Force  Lost 

The  reports  show  that  in  that  bloody  fight,  the  Van  Derveer  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  3rd  Division  lost  fifty  percent  of  its  force  in  which  was 
our  Uncle  James  Ellingham.  When  the  Rebel  forces  began  the  at¬ 
tack  at  Chicamauga  Creek  on  Sunday  forenoon,  Sept.  19th,  Gen. 
Thomas  ordered  Gen.  Brannan  to  send  two  brigades  of  the  Third 
Division  to  hold  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  make  recognizance. 
He  sent  the  1st  Brig,  and  the  3rd  Brigade  under  Col.  Van  Derveer 
which  was  the  35th  Ohio  with  James  Ellingham  in  C  Co.  The  Second 
Brigade  under  Col.  Croxton  was  left  at  Alexander  Bridge. 
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We  find  then  that  our  Uncle  James  was  in  the  battle  from  the 
start,  and  survived  the  two  days  of  terrific  fighting  to  fight  again  in 
November  at  Mission  Ridge.  The  main  part  of  Gen.  Thomas’s  14th 
Corps  was  encamped  on  the  farther  side  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  as  the 
fight  developed  he  ordered  the  rest  of  the  corps  to  come  to  his  re¬ 
lief  at  the  creek.  Aften  an  all-night  march  around  the  Lookout 
Mountain,  the  Fourth  Division  with  Wilder’s  Brigade  and  the  2nd, 
under  Col.  Edward  T.  King,  in  which  was  the  75th  Ind.  with  our  Pat¬ 
rick  Boyle  under  Col.  Milton  T.  Robinson,  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  and  fought  all  day  until  dark  beside  the  remnants  of 
the  Third,  at  the  barricade  of  rails  and  trees,  with  their  backs  to  the 
mountain  wall  behind  them,  throwing  back  attack  after  attack  and 
holding  the  ground  there  until  the  rest  of  the  Army  that  were  beaten 
and  in  flight  could  get  away  toward  Chattanooga. 

This  Second  Brigade  was  the  all-Indiana  brigade  that  became 
famous  in  that  fight.  Their  Col.  Edward  King  was  killed  and  Col.  Rob¬ 
inson  of  the  75th,  took  command.  At  night  Gen.  Thomas  withdrew 
toward  Chattanooga,  and  the  Confederates  camped  to  pick  up  their 
dead  and  wounded  all  the  next  few  days,  and  then  took  position  on 
Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  again. 

Our  Army  was  beseiged  in  Chattanooga  for  six  weeks  with  their 
supply  route  cut  off,  until  the  army  almost  starved  and  thousands 
of  the  animals  of  the  wagon  trains  starved  to  death.  Gen.  Rosecranze 
had  been  relieved  and  Gen.  Thomas  put  in  command.  When  urged 
from  Washington  to  hold  on  until  they  could  get  help  to  him  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  “hold  until  they  starved.”  In  November  Gen. 
Grant  arrived  with  relief  from  Vicksburg  and  broke  the  blockade. 
He  began  at  once  to  prepare  to  drive  the  Rebels  from  Mission  Ridge, 
a  very  difficult  problem  it  seemed,  as  they  were  well  entrenched  on 
the  hills  that  looked  down  on  the  city. 

By  November  the  20th  enough  supplies  of  ammunition  had  ar¬ 
rived,  and  Gen.  Grant  began  the  attack.  Gen.  Hooker  had  arrived 
with  a  new  army  from  the  east,  and  was  secretly  sent  to  the  rear  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  where  the  famous  “battle  above  the  clouds”  oc¬ 
curred,  and  he  could  cross  the  river  and  attack  one  end  of  the  ridge. 
Gen.  Sheridan  of  Grant’s  Army  was  given  the  other  end  to  take  and 
hold,  while  Gen.  Thomas  was  to  keep  the  center  occupied  until  they 
did.  Nov.  23  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  Thomas’  army  marched 
out  in  front  of  the  Confederate  positions  as  though  on  dress  parade. 
The  Rebel  army  thought  they  were  to  have  a  fine  show,  when  Gen. 
Absolam  Baird,  now  in  charge  of  the  Third  Division  with  his  three 
brigades,  wheeled  his  men  and  took  up  positions  in  front  of  the  rebel 
rifle  pits  and  settled  down  for  business.  The  Rebel  officers  said  it 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  men  march  along  in  full  sight  of  them 
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with  bands  playing  and  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  they  just 
sat  and  stared  at  it. 

Our  Two  Men  at  Mission  Ridge 

In  the  reorganization  after  the  bitter  losses  of  Chicamauga,  our 
two  units,  the  35th  Ohio  and  the  75th  Indiana,  were  now  together  in 
the  same  brigade,  the  2nd  Brig,  under  Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer 
of  the  35th  Ohio.  So  our  two  men  in  the  war  were  fighting  side  by 
side  in  the  center  front  of  Mission  Ridge.  They  were  to  take  the 
front  row  of  rifle  pits  and  then  wait  for  the  flanks  to  capture  the 
ends.  It  was  a  hard  fight  and  they  lay  there  all  day  under  the  galling 
fire  of  the  hill,  when  at  nearly  4  o’clock  the  order  came  to  take  the 
next  tier  of  pits  and  stop.  The  four  divisions  stationed  there  did  so 
with  a  rush  and  hesitated  as  if  to  say,  Why  stop  here?  Suddenly 
with  one  accord  they  rushed  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  drove 
the  rebels  out  and  over  the  hill  and  down  the  other  side,  and  through 
the  valley  on  the  Ringold  road. 

The  Army  followed  and  went  into  camp  at  Ringold,  Ga.  for  the 
winter,  that  bitter  cold  winter  when  they  suffered  so  much  for  the 
want  of  winter  clothing  and  supplies  and  where  Mother  Bickerdyke 
did  so  much  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men.  James 
Ellingham  was  honorably  discharged  there  on  Jan.  15,  1864,  his  en¬ 
listment  having  expired,  to  enable  him  to  reenlist  as  a  veteran  vol¬ 
unteer.  He  reenlisted  in  the  same  regiment  and  was  assigned  to  the 
18th  Ohio  Regt.  along  with  the  remnants  of  the  First,  Second,  Eigh¬ 
teenth,  Twenty-fourth,  and  Thirty-fifth  Regiments,  to  fill  up  the 
18th.  The  losses  in  battles  about  Chattanooga  had  been  so  great, 
and  also  the  expiring  of  the  three-year  enlisted  men  when  many  of 
them  had  gone  home,  necessitated  the  combining  of  so  many  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  remaining  regiments.  The  18th  Ohio  was  early  in 
the  war,  in  West  Virginia  in  1861,  and  then  through  all  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  campaigns  in  the  Third  Ohio  Division  under 
Col.  John  Beaty,  and  Gen.  Geo.  Thomas’  14th  Corps.  On  Feb.  25  -  27, 
1864  they  made  an  attack  on  Buzzards  Roost,  the  pass  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  road  to  Dalton,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Confederates 
who  were  encamped  there  and  returned  to  Ringold. 

Patrick  Boyle  died  at  Ringold  in  March,  so  our  two  men  were  sep¬ 
arated,  and  James  Ellingham  was  to  go  on  with  the  Army  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Atlanta. 

They  left  on  May  5,  1864  and  fought  through  Dalton  on  the  9th, 
then  to  Resaca  on  the  13th  of  May,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.  on  June 
9th  to  30th,  Pine  Knob,  Ga.  and  back  to  Kenesaw  Mountain  again, 
to  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  Pine  Mountain,  and  so  to  the  capture  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  the  rebel  Army  under  Gen.  Hood 
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started  back  through  Alabama  as  a  threat  to  our  line  of  supplies  at 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  hoping  to  draw  back  Gen.  Sherman,  but 
he  detached  Gen.  Thomas  with  his  Army  to  go  after  him  and  “take 
care  of  Hood.”  They  marched  back  to  Chattanooga  and  Nashville, 
the  same  old  battle  ground  they  had  been  over  so  many  times.  Gen. 
Thomas  began  gathering  an  army  of  the  new  recruits  that  were  com¬ 
ing  and  to  fortify  Nashville.  On  Dec.  1  Hood  came  to  Franklin  and 
began  a  siege  of  Nashville.  On  the  15th  Thomas  attacked  and  so 
badly  defeated  them  that  the  Rebel  army  was  broken  up  and  never 
again  attacked  our  army  after  Thomas  followed  them  to  Decatur,  Ala. 
on  Dec.  27-28,  1864.  They  remained  around  Nashville  during  1865 
and  James  Ellingham  was  mustered  out  of  service  Oct.  9th,  1865  at 
Camp  Dennison,  Ohio. 
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